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The Place of Compensation in Temperance Reform. By C. P. 
Sanger, M.A. London, P. S. King & Co., 1901. — vti, 135 pp. 

The Case for Municipal Drink. By Edward R. Pease. Lon- 
don, P. S. King & Co., 1904. — viii, 169 pp. 

The problem of compensation for displaced publicans occupies an 
important position in every practical discussion of temperance reform 
in England which contemplates a reduction of the number of licenses. 
The conditions of the traffic in that country are vastly different from 
those in the United States, and only the radical minority take the strictly 
legal ground that the state is under no obligation to the liquor dealer 
after the expiration of the term for which his license is granted. Mr. 
Sanger's book is an English lawyer's brief for full compensation either 
in money or by such an extension of the license-holders' term that no 
financial interests would be disturbed seriously. He lays the basis 
of his argument first in political theory, and, after an examination of 
the doctrines of Austin, Bentham and Sidgwick, he arrives at the con- 
clusion "that in every case where there is great disappointment of 
expectation by the legislature, there is a prima facie case for compen- 
sation." Mr. Sanger then makes a short review of the important 
English precedents, showing the uniform practice of the legislature 
in allowing compensation even where the disappointed expectation 
was based upon criminal acts. The precedents of other countries 
are dismissed with a brief notice, those of the United States with the 
conclusion that "to argue from the case of a nation whose legislatures 
enact laws which are not intended to be enforced to the case of this 
country would be fruitless." The third chapter is devoted to proving 
that the expectation which the license carries with it is such that the 
legislature can find practically no more justification in cancelling it 
without compensation than in confiscating any other form of property. 
Mr. Sanger demonstrates by legal decisions, insurance rates and 
statistics that the probability of the renewal of licenses is extremely 
high — in fact almost a "practical certainty." On the basis of this 
"practical certainty," argues the author, capital is invested, mort- 
gages are taken, death duties are collected and the financial operations 
of a vast number of people are carried on. In short, by long continued 
policy, the state transforms a legally terminable license into a more 
or less permanent form of property, and should not suddenly reverse 
that policy without compensating those who derive or expect to derive 
revenue from its continuation. The fact that the license is not prop- 
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erty in the full sense of the term, the author offsets by the contention 
that expectations and customary rights not recognized by law are con- 
stantly being compensated. The proposals and opinions of promi- 
nent public men are reviewed in chapter five and in conclusion the 
basis and sources of compensation are considered. Mr. Sanger be- 
lieves in full compensation except where part of the value of the license 
arises from illegal selling — a concession as amusing as it is futile. 
As an alternative to money compensation, the author suggests that 
all licenses might be made terminable in thirty years without any con- 
siderable loss to the holders. Time seems to be the source of com- 
pensation which most reformers agree upon, but few of them contem- 
plate a period of thirty years. The term in South Australia is fifteen 
years, and, while the liquor traffic is more strongly intrenched in Eng- 
land, it may well be doubted whether Mr. Sanger will succeed in con- 
vincing any large proportion of those who really carry temperance 
measures to victory in Parliament. 

Mr. Pease's book is a Fabian argument for the municipalization 
of the drink traffic. It does not pretend to be an original contribu- 
tion to the literature of temperance reform; it is a concise statement 
of the case designed for political purposes. The author does not agree 
with those who believe that the consumption of intoxicants is inher- 
ently evil, and he indulges in no optimistic fancies as to the effect of 
municipal control in reducing the amount consumed. He believes 
that the right temperance policy is to replace spirits with beer and 
improve the conditions of supply, but he regards the financial argu- 
ment for municipalization as the decisive one. He would have muni- 
cipal ownership for the prime purpose of securing to the public the 
enormous profits of the liquor traffic. Mr. Pease is not pessimistic 
as to the oudook for temperance; he thinks that its promotion may 
be safely left to moral agencies aided by municipal counter attractions, 
but he wants no patronage of drinkers by superior persons with schemes 
to "elevate" the lower classes. The author does not share the wide- 
spread belief that English drinking habits are to a great measure re- 
sponsible for the losses in the race for markets; he points out that some 
of the chief competitors drink as much net alcohol. A large portion 
of the book is devoted to a discussion of the need for reform, high 
license, local veto, prohibition, state control abroad, and the experi- 
ments in company management in England, resulting in the conclu- 
sion that municipalization is, for moderate reformers, the only alter- 
native. The plan of municipal control which Mr. Pease suggests 
is extremely flexible. He does not propose to make the assump- 
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tion of public ownership immediately complete or compulsory or the 
control a monopoly. He would have Parliament empower local author- 
ities to make a large range of experiments and extend their operations 
according to practical results. As to compensation, Mr. Pease seems 
to think ten years' purchase of the annual value of the license would 
constitute a fair remuneration for those displaced at once. The com- 
plicated problems of administration and the dangers of corruption, 
he regards as no greater than those at present connected with muni- 
cipal undertakings. 

Cham.es A. Beard. 

The Negro Artisan: A Social Study, made under the direction 
of Atlanta University by the Seventh Atlanta Conference, and edited 
by W. E. Burghardt Do Bois. The Atlanta University. Press, 
1902. — viii, 192 pp. 

Of the total number of negroes in this country nearly 90 per cent 
are engaged either in agriculture or domestic service. Roughly speak- 
ing, about five per cent are skilled workmen, as against nearly 20 per 
cent for whites. Inasmuch as the vast majority of negroes live in 
the South and the South is developing many industrial interests besides 
agriculture, it becomes especially important to know what is happen- 
ing relative to the artisan class of negroes. 

This pamphlet is packed with information on that topic, much of 
it possessing deep interest for the general public, though perhaps most 
of it is too detailed and complicated to be useful to any save close 
students. The arrangement, however, is such that the general reader 
can readily get what is desired without troubling himself about more 
intricate portions. The study is divided into 64 sections, and at the 
outset notice is given to the reader pointing out what sections are of 
general interest. 

Statistics are a prominent feature, numerous tables being presented 
which have reference to industrial training for negroes, their occupa- 
tions, the distribution of the negro artisan throughout the United States, 
the gain or loss in numbers in various localities, etc. Perhaps more 
interesting, if not equally valuable, are the historical portions in which 
the career of the negro artisan class is sketched and also the develop- 
ment of his industrial education. The latter topic is quite fully treated : 
the curricula of industrial schools, for example, their number and 
cost, their strength and weakness, and their practical results are set 
forth. The relations of the negro artisan with trades unions are ex- 



